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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
conceming recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
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WESTERN EUROPE 








AUSTRIA 


Wage-Price 


management, labor, and Government, 
was established by a decree of the 
Pressures Lessen Fol- Council of Ministers of March 12, 





lowing Stabilization Agreement. Ac- 1957, as an advisory body whose pri- 





cording to recent reports, a stabili- mary task is to help combat infla- 


‘gation agreement initiated by the tion through voluntary action. In 


tripartite Joint Wage-Price Commis- effect, however, the commission has 
sion in September 1962 has exer- been given added authority as a coor- 
cised a restraining effect on the up- dinating economic agency as a result 
ward pressures of wages and prices. of an agreement reached in December 


agreed upon a 


the commission had 1961 (between former’ Chancellor 
temporary wage-price Julius Raab, President of the Cham- 


freeze, following a proposal of the ber of Commerce, and Franz Olah, for- 
Institute for Economic Research that mer President of the ICFTU-affili- 
the rapid acceleration of wage-price ated Austrian Trade Union Federation 
movements, which had occurred during and now Minister of the Interior) 


the first half of the year, be held and subsequent legislation passed in 
in check by keeping wage raises April 1962. It thus is the Austrian 
within the limits of increases in equivalent of tripartite bodies that 


productivity. Subsequently, this have been established in a number of 

freeze was extended for an indefi- European countries to coordinate na- 

nite period with the proviso, how- tional economic policies and the pol- 
ever, that applications for price icies of management and labor, with- 

and wage increases filed prior to out governmental regulation of wages 

September 17, 1962, would be proc- and prices. 

essed. This stabilization agreement 

has, with one major exception, had Since the conclusion of the 

the effect of confining wage move- Raab-Olah agreement, the commission 

ments to situations explicitly ex- has performed its function, opposing 

empted from the freeze. This major excessive wage and price demands, 

exception occurred in commerce, with the help of two subcommittees-- 

where, under threat of a strike dur- one for wage questions and a second 

ing the Christmas season, 150,000 for price questions. The subcommit- 

white-collar workers gained a 5.0- tees handle applications submitted 

to 7.5-percent increase in minimum to the commission by parties seeking 

Salaries and 70,000 wage earners a approval for wage or price increases. 


4.5- to 6.5-percent rise in minimum Although the commission has no power 
wages plus higher Christmas and vaca- over labor or management to enforce 


tion 


which 


bonuses. submission of applications or com- 
pliance with its decisions. owing to 

The Wage-Price Commission, the voluntary character of the sys- 
includes representatives of tem, it has, de facto, been able to 














influence wage and price develop- 
ments. However, some measure of en- 
forcement power exists, in that the 
Minister of the Interior may subject 
economic sectors or enterprises 
which increase prices without the 
commission's approval to price regu- 
lation within the scope of the Price 
Control Law, which gives the Govern- 
ment the right to control prices.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


SWITZERLAND 


Decree Issued to Reduce Inf lux 


of Foreign Workers. On March 1, the 
Federal Council promulgated a decree 
designed to curtail the growth of 
the foreign labor force in Switzer- 
land. The decree stipulates that, 
at least until February 29, 1964, 
residence permits and permission to 
change jobs will, as a rule, be 
given to foreign workers only if 
their employment would not increase 
the total foreign and domestic work 
force of the employing firm above 
its December 1962 level. For firms 
whose work force is subject to sea- 
sonal fluctuations, it limits the 
employment lewel to that of the 
month when the largest number of 
workers were employed. 








The decree provides, however, 
for a number of exceptions. It does 
not apply to agriculture; forestry; 


hospitals; private households; the 
railways; and the Swiss Postal, tele- 
phone and Telegraph Service. More- 
over, all enterprises will generally 


be allowed to increase their work 
forces by 2 percent during 1963, 
Firms with less than 50 employees 
may hire 1 additional foreign worker, 
Finally, positions vacated by Swiss 
workers may be filled by foreigners. 
These exceptions indicate that the 
Federal Council, in view of the con- 
tinuing scarcity of labor, intends 
only to reduce the high growth rate 
of the foreign labor force, rather 
than to freeze the total number of 
foreign workers at the 1962 level of 
760,000 (according to an official 
estimate, 30 percent of the total 
Swiss labor force in that year). 


The number of foreign workers, 
chiefly Italians, Germans, French, 
Spaniards, and Austrians, in _ that 
order, grew by 112,836 between 1960 
and 1961. From August 1961 to Au- 
gust 1962, it increased by 76,394--a 
rise of 17.6 percent. This rapid in- 
Crease and the presence of 760,900 
aliens in a population of 4.5 mil- 
lion have given rise to serious mis- 
givings on the part of the Govern- 
ment, management, labor and other 
groups. The Federal Government here- 
tofore relied to a large extent upon 
voluntary action for the limitation 
of employment of foreign workers, de- 
pending, for example, on agreements 
between the Government and the main 
employing industries, i.e. the con- 
struction, woolen, and machine and 
metallurgical industries. Legisla- 
tive action, however, is now consid- 
ered necessarye~-l.S. Embassy, 
Bern. 




















U.S.SR. AND EASTERN EUROPE 








GERMANY, SOVIET ZONE OF 


Pronouncement of Union Leader- 
ship Indicates Continuance of Labor 
Problems. In an official communique 
on labor union tasks, ensuing from 
decisions of the 1962 Congress of 
the Socialist Unity (Communist) 
Party (SED) and published in the 
East Berlin Tribune of January 29, 
1963, the Executive Board of the 
Free German Trade Union Federation 
(FDGB) stated that the unions, as 
loyal party helpers, must inspire 


the working people to "build” social- 
ism and to achieve the highest possi- 


ble labor productivity. The leader- 
ship of every union, according to 
the communique, must concern itself 
conscientiously every day with the 
improvement of labor productivity, 
the making up of lags in plan ful- 
fillment, and the utilization of all 
resources at every place of work, 
and in every work team, shift, and 
other area. All this, the comnuni- 
que added, requires "resolute ef- 
forts” to influence all union mem- 
bers, especially women and young 
people, and to convince all working 


people of the correctness of the So- 


Cialist goals and of methods used by 
the regime to attain them. The pro- 
nouncement concluded with the warn- 
ing that there is no place, in union 
bodies and among union officials, 
for lack of labor discipline, toler- 
ation of shortcomings in production, 
and disrespect of the laws of the 
“workers’ and peasants’ state." 


The regime has, at all times, 
focused its economic policy on maxi- 
mization of production. It has 
sought to raise productivity largely 
by increasing the intensity of indi- 
vidual labor. The methods used for 
this purpose have included contin- 
uous exhortations to work harder, 
production drives, Socialist competi- 
tions, and provision of a large num- 
ber of financial and nonfinancial in- 
centives to improve personal effi- 
ciency, such as medals, titles, and 
similar awards. 


The preoccupation of this pro- 
nouncement of the FDGB Executive 
Board with union measures to prod 
the workers to still more action in- 
dicates that these methods have not 
produced all the desired effects.-- 
Soviet German Press. 














‘NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








TS RAEL 


Histadrut and Manufacturers As- 
sociation Sign Industrywide Agree- 
ment. The Manufacturers Association 
of Israel and the General Federation 
of Labor (Histadrut Haovdim), signed 
the first labor-management collec- 
tive agreement covering all industry 
and providing for a standard set of 
plant level working regulations in 
September 1962. An agreement of 
this type had existed in the metal 
industry since 1951. 











The new agreement culminated 
prolonged negotiations to improve 
regulations included in the metal in- 
dustry'’s collective contract and to 
extend them to other industries. It 
applies to all factories and employ- 
ers affiliated with the Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and covers about 
100,000 employees. The agreement 
contains 56 clauses which detail the 
duties and rights of employers and 
employees at the plant level. 


Topics: such as absence from 
work, tardiness, working rules and 
regulations, safety and hygiene, and 
breaches of the agreement are cover- 
ed. The clauses also cover such mat 
ters as the submission of medical 
fitness certificates and personal 
data by new employees; procedures 
for beginning and ending the workday; 
cleanup outside working hours; on- 
the-job instruction; plant security; 
and worker meetings. Management, it 
is specified, must consult with the 





plant workers’ committee in regard 
to transfer of skilled workers and 
in cases involving temporary trans- 
fer of unskilled workers to other 
jobs for over 2 weeks. 


The collective agreement estab- 
lishes disciplinary standards and 
procedures. It requires workers to 
accept factory discipline; take prop- 
er care of plant property; and avoid 


waste of raw materials, products, 
and electricity. In the case of ex- 
cessive absenteeism, it provides 


that management after warning the 
worker may fine him, and finally, 
suspend him pending consultation 
with the union. A worker forfeits 
wages for time lost due to tardiness. 
Procedures to be followed in han- 
dling disputes with individual em- 
ployees specify that management 
first meet with the workers" commit- 
tee. If no agreement results, the 
employer may apply to the local La- 
bor Council. If the dispute is not 
settled through this means, an ap- 
peal for arbitration may then be 
made to a bipartite committee. 


In view of previous unsuccess- 
ful attempts by individual employers 
and industries to negotiate agree- 
ments similar to that of the metal 
industry, both labor and management 
welcomed this accord because of its 
wide scope; likewise, because of its 
potential educational effects in aid- 
ing the adjustment of new industrial 
workers in Israel, many of whom are 
untrained immigrants from under- 
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developed countries. This type of 
clarification of duties and responsi- 
bilities was also expected to contri- 
bute to better plant-ievel labor re- 
lations and to more oraerly handling 
of labor problems. 


The Histadrut called for exten- 
sion of this type of agreement to 
other economic sectors.--U.S. Embas- 
sy, Tel Aviv. 


JORDAN 


Advisory Labor Council Formed. 
In April 1963, a Tripartite Labor 


Consultative Council was formed in 
Jordan with six representatives from 
each of these groups: Government, 
the various Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, and the trade unions. The 
council.is to advise the Minister of 
Social Affairs and Labor on labor 
and labor-management problems and to 
consider proposals for revision of 
the Labor Law. 





Vocational Training Facilities 
Broadened. During the academic year 
1961-62, 1,227 students were en- 
rolled in vocational training insti- 
tutions and over 500 graduated there- 
from. The Ministry of Education has 
announced plans to double the enroll- 
ment and increase the number of grad- 
uates to almost 900 per year by 1965. 
Proposals have also been made to in- 
troduce more vocational and agricul- 
tural courses into the curriculums 
of preparatory and secondary schools. 
With the help of the United States 
Agency for International Development 
(AID), the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA), and a West Ger- 
man Evangelical group, Jordan opened 
three new vocational schools in 1962 
with a combined capacity of over 700 





students. These schools offer train- 
ing in subjects such as electrical 

trades, automobile mechanics, metal- 
work, carpentry, plumbing and build- 

ing trades, teaching (for girls), 

printing, tailoring, shoemaking, and 

blacksmithing. The new schools, to- 

gether with two other privately 

owned trade schools which are still 

in the planning stage will bring the 

total number of vocational training 

institutions to 15, administered by 
the Ministry of Education, by UNRWA, 

and the remaining by various pri- 

vate and religious organizations.-- 

U.S. Embassy, Amman. 


PAKISTAN 


New Pa Scales Established for 
On De- 


Noncareer Civilian Employees. 

cember 1, 1962, the Central Pakistan 

Government and that of West Pakistan 

established new pay scales for their 

nongazetted (noncareer) civilian em- 

ployees. The new pay scales pro- 

vided for a minimum increase of 10 

percent over the rates prevailing 

prior to July 1, 1962. The old 

scales included, in addition to base 

pay, (a) a regular dearness (cost-of- 
living) allowance; (b) a supplementa- 
ry dearness pay (an ad hoc increase 

in this allowance promulgated in 

June 1957); (c) interim relief pay; 

and (d) transportation, housing, and 

other allowances. The new pay 

scales combined the cost-of-living 

allowance and interim relief pay 

with the base pay to create a single 

wage or salary payment. The other 

allowances were temporarily con- 

tinued, to March 31, 1963, as separ- 

ate pay items. Subsequently, effec- - 





tive April 1, they were made a per- 
manent part of the wage structure 
under the following conditions: The 











Assistant Superintendent, tOtalsccocccccccccs 





Basic PAVececccecsceveesecsesesesseseresecs 
Cost-of-living pay Zlavcccccrccccccccccccce 
Cost-of-living AllowanCescccscvcccccccccsccs 
Interim relief Blecvcvccccsccccvcccccccccecs 


Other allowances: 4/ 
Local compensatory (regional adjustment). 


HOUSE TENtccccccccccsescccesecceseccecees 


Conveyance (transportation) cccccccccccess 


Othe reccccccccccccccccecccccceseceecceces 


Lower division clerk, COtaleccccccccccccccece 





Basic PAVecccccecscccccecesccvcvecccseseosece 
Cost-of- living pay Zlecccccccccccccccccccce 
Cost-of-living AllowanC€cccccccccccccscccce 
Interim relief Bleecccccccccccecccccccccees 


Other allowances: 4/ 
Local COMPENSACOTYccccccccccccccceccccccs 


HOUSE TeNtecccccccsccccssccsccsecscecsves 


CONVEYANCle ccccccccccccccsccccceccssceces 


Othe re ccccccccccccccccccccocccescoceoccce 


Messenger, COtaleccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


Basic PAV ecccccsccccccseccccsessesesersesere 
Cost-of-living pay 2eccccccccccccccccccces 
Cost-of-living AllOWaNCEe ecccccccscccccccce 
Interim relief Blececccccccccccccccccsccces 


Other allowances: 4/ 


Local COMPENS ACOTYcccccceccccccccccvccces 
HOUSE renteccccccccccccecsccescccccecccece 


CONVEYANCle eocceccccccccccccesccceseseses 


1/ One rupee=US$0.21. 
2/ Promulgated in June 1957. 
3/ Promulgated in July 1958. - 


Monthly pay (in rupees 1) 





Old scale 
4.00 





170.00+ 
25.00+ 
25.00+ 
4.00+ 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


20.00 
159.00 
[a 


80.00+ 

17.50+ 

17.50+ 
4.00 


7.00 
8.00 
15.00 





4/ Under new scale, effective April 1, 1963. 
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New scale 


322.50 





250.00 


37.50 
10.00 
5.00 (for 
to 5 miles) 
20.00 


186.25 
= 


135.00 


20.25 
6.00 
15.00 (over 
miles) 
10.00 


97.80 





72.00 


10.80 
5.00 
10.00 (5 to 


7 miles) 
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local compensatory allowance (reg- 
ional adjustment) is continued, but 
at 15 percent of the basic pay; trav- 
el allowances depend on the dis- 
tance traveled to the workplace. 
House rent allowances are continued 
for those employees who pay more 
than 7.5 percent of their wages for 
these rent allowances vary 


rent 3 
from 6 to 15 rupees (US$1.26 to US 
$3.15) a month. Other allowances 


are to be determined later. 


The Central Government, after 
recognizing the need to increase the 
pay of its civilian employees, set 
up a Pay and Services Commission in 
early 1960 to study conditions of 
noncareer Government emp!oyees and 
to make recommendations for improv- 
ing their pay status and working con- 
ditions. By August 1961, the final 
recommendations of the commission 
were still pending, but interim meas- 
ures were suggested in order to give 
relief to low paid employees. In 
September 1961, the Central Govern- 
ment granted a 2-rupee per month in- 
Crease to those of its civilian em- 
ployees in West Pakistan earning 
less than Rsl00 ($21) per month. 


recommendations, which were not made 
public. The Government employees or- 
ganizations called for immediate an- 
nouncement and implementation of the 
commission’s recommendations. In 
August 1962, the Central and West 
Pakistan authorities granted a sec- 
ond interim pay raise of 10 percent, 
retroactive to July 1. According to 
the press, this interim pay raise at- 
fected about 90 percent of the Cen- 
tral Government employees at an esti- 
mated cost of hetween 45 and 50 mil- 
lion rupees (US$9.45 and US$10.5 mil- 
lion). In a press statement re- 
leased October 26, the Finance Min- 
ister stated that the Government was 
not in a financial position to grant 
the increases recommended by the com- 
mission and proposed "to seek the ad- 
vice of outstanding administrative 
experts of international repute on 
the question of any of the modifica- 
tions that might be ncessary to 
adapt the existing structure of ser- 
vices to the needs of the country." 


The principal components of the 
Old and new monthly pay scales of il- 
lustrative higher, middle, and lower 
grades of the noncareer workers and 
employees (excluding railway and 
printing and stationery workers and 














employees) are shown in the accom- 
In June 1962, the Pay and Ser- panying tabulation.--U.S. Embassy, 
vices Commission submitted its first Karachi. 
AFRICA 
was no legally recognized labor 


ETHIOPIA 


Reforms Stimulate Labor Acti- 
Less than a year ago, there 





vity. 


movement in Ethiopia, and trade un- 
jon activity was virtually non- 
existent. Today, there is an active 





labor movement, primarily as a re- 
sult of recent labor reforms initi- 
ated by the Imperial Government. 
The new era in Ethiopian labor re- 
lations began in mid-1962 with the 
Government's establishment of a La- 
bor Department within the Ministry 
of National Community Development. 
The department was formlated to 
standardize, investigate, and regu- 
late labor conditions. A few months 
later, a Labor Relations Decree and 
a Public Employment Administration 
Order were issued, providing the 
country with its first comprehensive 
framework within which labor affairs 
could be regulated. The new legis- 
lation, effective since October, 
covers all employees except public 
servants, domestic workers, and cer- 
tain agricultural workers. 


The Labor Relations Decree es- 
tablished the first legal basis for 
the organization of trade unions and, 
in addition, provided for the estab- 
lishment of Government machinery to 
settle labor disputes, The major 
provisions of the decree are as 
follows: : 


(a) The powers of the Minister 
of National Community Development in- 
clude the recognition of trade un- 
ions and employers’ associations, 
and the appointment of a Labor Re- 
lations Board, to which unions and 
employer groups may nominate candi- 
dates. The Board's decisions are 
legally binding; it will attempt 
conciliation before handing down an 
award. 


(b) Workers are guaranteed the 
right of association. 


(c) Unions may negotiate freely 
on matters involving economic as- 
pects of labor conditions, but may 
not engage in any political activity, 


(d) Collective agreements are 
legally binding and may remain in 
effect for 3 years. 


(e) Collective agreements must 
include a voluntary’ conciliation 
clause. 


(£) Employers may not discrimi- 
nate against union members. 


(g) Unfair labor practices are 
prohibited. Such practices include 
strikes which are not authorized by 


the union, illegal, or strikes in 
industries vital to the public wel- 
fare. 


(h) No strike may be called un- 
til 40 days after a labor dispute 
has been submitted to the Labor Re- 
lations Board. 


The Public Employment Admini- 
stration Order authorized the cre- 
ation of a central agency to faci- 
litate job placement and to review 
periodically the national employment 
situation. As of February 23, 1963, 
the Labor Department had registered 
22 trade unions with an estimated 
total membership of 22,500. An In- 
dustrial Relations Seminar, spon- 
sored by a group of businessmen, was 
held during February 18-23, 1963, 
for employer representatives who are 
expected to form Ethiopia's first 
official employer association. The 
Labor Relations Board was formally 
established early in March and al- 
ready has several cases pendinge A 
Public Employment Office is being 




















established in Addis Ababa, with the 
assistance of the ILO, and several 
branches are -planned for provincial 
centers. 


The Government's actions to 
stimulate the development of a 
strong labor movement are in accor- 
dance with the objectives of Ethi- 
opia's new 5-year plan (1963 through 
1967), which stresses the need for 
responsible trade unions, and sound 
labor relations through collective 
bargaining.--U.S. Embassy, Addis 
Ababa and U.S. Consulate, Asmara. 


NIGERIA 


Preliminary Manpower Study Re- 
leased. During February 1963, the 
Secretariat of the newly established 
National Manpower Board of Nigeria 
released the results of its prelimi- 
nary labor. survey, in a report en- 
titled The Man r Situation in 
Nigeriae The Board, an autonomous 
Government agency, was established 
in the fall of 1962 to coordinate 
the country’s manpower resources 
with the requirements of the Govern- 
ment’s 6-year Development Plans 
(1963-1968). On the basis of the 
preliminary survey, a plan of oper- 
ation is to be formulated. High- 
lights of the report are as follows: 


(a) There has been a continuous 
upward trend in the volume of wage- 
earner employment in the last 5 
years; the most significant increase 
has occurred in the private commer- 
cial sector. 


(b) The proportion of women 


wage earners in the labor force is 
increasing steadily, rising from 2.3 
percent of the labor force in 1957 


to 5.1 percent in 1960. 


(c) The service and construc- 
tion industries have employed the 
greatest number of industrial work- 
ers in the last few years and ac- 
counted for almost 50 percent of the 
Salaried workers in 1961. 


(d) Dropouts from Primary 
schools have posed the most serious 
unemployment problem. During the 
first 9 months of 1962, less than 10 
percent of these jobseekers found 
work. 


(3) Unemployment exists among 
unskilled workers, while there is an 
acute shortage of skilled and pro- 
fessional manpower.--U.S. Embassy, 


Lagos. 
ZANZIBAR 


Latest Union Merger Announced. 


The Zanzibar and Pemba Federation of 
Labor (ZPFL), an ex-affiliate of the 
ICFTU, amalgamated two of its affil- 
jates during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary 1963. The new union, to be 
known as the Zanzibar and Pemba Com- 
mercial, Transport, Industrial, and 
Allied Workers’ Union, chose a 
Soviet-trained union leader as gen- 
eral secretary. 


The merger was in accordance 
with a ZPFL plan developed early in 
1962, to strengthen ZPFL control 
over union activities by absorbing a 
number of small unions into a few 
large affiliates. As a_ result of 
the continuing process of amalgama- 
tion, the ZPFL has consolidated ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the 
country’s organized labor into six 
affiliates with a total claimed mem- 
bership of over 15,000.--U.S. Con- 
sulate, Zanzibar. 
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MALAYA 
Crippling Strike Brings Pay 


Increase for 59,000 Malayan Workers. 
The usual quiet of the Taber stTtu- 
ation in Malaya was broken at the 
end of the year by acrippling 23- 
day railway strike by the Railway- 
men's Union of Malaya (RUM), an af- 
filiate of the ICFTU-affiliated 
Malayan Trade Union Congress (MTUC). 
The strike, which was the most seri- 
ous in the Nation's recent history, 
paralyzed the railways, closed oper- 
ations at Port Swettenham, one of 
the two main ports, and caused many 
thousands of tons of cargo assigned 
to Malaya to be discharged at for- 
eign ports. It was settled on Jan- 
uary 14, 1963, after prolonged nego- 
tiations and the ultimate inter- 
vention of the Government. The re- 
sultant 2-year agreement between the 
RUM and the Malayan Railway Admin- 
istration provided for conversion of 
the 9,000 daily .rated railway work- 
ers to a monthly paid basis (at the 


rate of 27 days a month); a revision 
in wage and salary scales whenever 
Government workers in comparable 
positions receive wage amendments; 
and payment of cost-of-living allow- 
ances, overtime, and holiday pay 
(increases in monthly wages range 
from M$6 to M$140--USS$1.92 to 
$44.80); improved Provident Fund 
(retirement) benefits; annual leave 
and medical facilities for the work- 
ers converted to monthly paid sta- 
tus; and increased wages for other 
railway workers and employees. 


This agreement set a precedent 
which was followed a week later by 
the conversion of some 50,000 daily 
rated employees in other Government 
agencies to monthly rated status. 
As a result of the successful mili- 
tant action of one of the Malayan 
unions, additional industrial unrest 
in Malaya over longstanding claims 
for better wages and conditions of 
employment is predicted by informed 
sources. 
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TRINIDAD 


Incentive Bonus Scheme Goes 
Into Effect, After more than 2 
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years of discussions by a Joint Pro- 
duction Committee representing the 
Trinidad Shipping Association, the 
Seamen & Waterfront Workers’ Trade 





























Union (an affiliate of the ICFTU/ 
ORIT--affiliated Trinidad and Tobago 
National Trade Union Congress TTNUC) 
and the Port Authority, an agreement, 
termed the Incentive Bonus Scheme, 
went into effect on the Trinidad 
waterfront on March 1, 1963. 


According to this scheme, ste- 
vedores and longshoremen will bene- 
fit from time saved when productiv- 
ity levels exceed an agreed tonnage 
norm. The norm is fixed at 12 
freight tons per hour, a freight ton 
being defined as 2,000 pounds, or 
about 40 cubic feet of cargo. Spon- 
sors of the plan explained that the 
norm is calculated on production 
levels at the port and that it would 
be higher in other ports of Trinidad 
where facilities are better than in 
Port of Spain. 


Under the scheme, net time 
saved is paid for on a gang-cost 
basis and the pay divided equally 
among all members of the gang rather 
than distributed in proportion to 
each member's hourly rate. (See 
tabulation.) Thus, the relatively 
lower paid hatchmen and longshoremen 
receive the same productivity award 
as the higher paid foremen and gang 
leaders. Since time saved by the 
scheme eliminates, to a large extent, 
time at overtime and double-time 
rates, the award is computed at 30 
percent more than basic hourly rates. 


The agreement establishes port 
working hours as between 7 a.m. and 
9 pem. The previous port closing 
hour was 11 p.m 


The Incentive Bonus Scheme will 
be implemented for an initial period 
of 3 months, following which discus- 
Sions will be held to consider de- 
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Sirable revisions. Implementation 
of the scheme automatically confirms 
wage increases of 6 cents per hour, 
effective August 1, 1962, for a l- 
year period. The increases had been 
tentatively agreed to by the Trini- 
dad Shipping Association in October 
1962, upon the condition that an In- 
centive Bonus Scheme be implemented 
by February 1, 1963. The new basic 
hourly rates for stevedores and 
longshoremen and the gang costs for 
stevedore and wharf (longshore) 
gangs in British West Indies Dollars 
(BWI)--1.7 BWI*US$l--are indicated 
below? 


Stevedore gang 


1 hatch foreman 9 $1.19 .cccce $1.19 
3 deck hands 4a Sle ldccccccce 3. 36 
8 hold men g $e Weccccccccece 7.92 
$12.47 
Longshoreman gang 
4 hatchmen a SoD cccccccccece $3. 96 
8 longshoremen a $e Ic cccccce 7244 
2 lift drivers q $1. 10ccceces 2.20 
1 gang leader @ $1,085. ccccee 1.085 
314.085 
The following examples illus- 


trate the method used in calculating 
awards earned by stevedore and long- 
shore gangs who exceed the producti- 
vity norm? 


Example #l--stevedore gan 
(12 men) 


"A" Ship 


Hatch #1--504 tons 

Cost of stevedore gang per hour 
--$12.47 (see above) 

Tons to be discharged+504 








Norm--12 tons per gang hour 

Hours required=504/12-42 hours 

Total hours worked =21 hours 

Delays Nil 

Time saved=21 hours 

Award=$12.47x21=$261.87 

Total manshours worked= 
21x12*252 

Award per man per hour= 
$261.87/252=$1.039 

Each man to receive an award of 
$1.039 (+30 percent) for 
every hour worked. 


Example _ #2--Wharf (longshore) 
gang (15 men) 


Wharf labor receiving and load- 
ing cargoes will be paid under the 
Same system as stevedores. 


"A" Ship 


Hatch #1-504 tons 

Cost of longshore gang per hour 
=$14, 685 

Tons to be discharged=504 

Norm--12 tons per gang hour 

Hours required=504/12=42 hours 

Total hours worked=21 hours 

Delays 

Time saved=21 hours 

Award=$14.685x21=$308. 38 

Total man-hours worked<21x1l5= 
315 

Award per man per hour$308, 38/ 
315~$0.979 


Nil 


Each man to receive an award of 
$0.979 (+30 percent) for every hour 
worked.--U.S. Embassy, Port of Spain. 








National Workers Trade Union 
Signs Agreement With U.S. Firm. The 
Workers’ .Trade Union, which had a 
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membership of about 1,000 in 1961, 
principally in the building and 
allied trades, signed a collective 
bargaining agreement on February 27 
with Infilco-Sundt, subcontractor of 
Trinidad's multimillion dollar sewer- 
age plan for Lock Joint American 
(Trinidad) Limited. The agreement, 
which covers blue-collar workers em- 
ployed by the company, runs for 2 
years and is automatically renewable 
thereafter for additional 1 year 
periods unless either party gives 60 
days’ notice of intention to modify 
its provisions. Rates payable under 
the new contract are said to be 
higher than the "going rates" cur- 
rently paid for similar work in 
Trinidad. (See tabulation.) 


The agreement provides for over- 
time for work beyond 44 hours per 
week, payable at 14 times the hourly 
rate on weekdays, double time on 
Saturdays, and triple time on Sun- 
days and public holidays; shift and 
hazard pay; sick and maternity leave; 
and benefit allowances in lieu of 
vacation pay. A sixestep griev- 
ance procedure leading to binding 
arbitration is also provided. 


The following pay scales (in 
British West Indies Nollars--BWI 1.7 
=US$1) and job classifications were 
provided by the agreement: 


Rate per hour 








(in British 

West Indies 

Classification Dollars) 
I Foremen? 

FOreMane cocccecee 0.91 to 1.46 

Chargehand.ececceoes e71 to .9 





IT 


«46 
2 90 











Tabu! ation--Continued 


Rate per hour 
(in British 
West Indies 








Classification Dollars) 
Grade Grade 
: tele 


II Operators, heavy 
equipment? 


Erection cranes, 1%- 

1: cubic yardSecese 
Truck cranes, 1-1 

cubic yardSececcecoee 
Motor ZraderSeccecece 
Excavator shovel.eeee 1.22 
Crawler backhoe, 

595, 197 cccccccccce 
Dragline craneSececee 
Tournapul lSccccccccce 


0.94 


III Operators, medium 


equi pment ? 


Trencher, 155eccececeese 092 084 

Backhoe, smalleeccece 

Truck, over 8 tons 
MeGeWeccccccccccces 

Hydraulic hammerecese 84 277 

Light CTraNneSecccesecce 

Rolle rSeccccccccccccs 

TractOrSeccccccccccce 


IV Operators, light 
equi pment : 


Light CractOrSecececce 

Trucks up to 8 tons 
MeGeWeccccccccceces 
Flat bed or dumpeee 277 71 

COMPressoOrSececccceccs 

Pile driverecceccccce 

Stationary engine.ece 

Water pump attend- 


ANCeccvcvccccccsccce 


VII 


Concrete mixereecsecese Oo77 
Pickup, auto driver... ./71 


Skilled labor: 


Blacksmitneccccccccce 
Carpenter (skilled).. 
Elect rici anmecescccccs 
Fitterecececccccccece 
JOINCFeccccccccccccce 84 
Machinist, mechanic.. 
MAaSONe ccccccccecccece 
Plumbe reececcccccceces 
Spray Paintereceeceece 
WOLdOrisc ce cececesece 


Bricklayereeceececcse 
Cable Splicerececcsee 
Carpenter (rough 
WED coacédoconane 
Grade Sette recesececs 
Mason (rough work)... 
Painterececceveccccce 77 
Pointe reccceceveceses 
Pipe jointer, layer... 
RIgge Te eeccccccccceccs 
Spot welder, tacker.. 
Steelbenderececccceccee 
Pipe £itteresecccceces 


Miscellaneous: 


Chairman and Pole- 
MANececccccervccccecce 
Linesmanececccccccese el 
Storeshandeccccccccecs 
Checker, field 
timekeeperecececcece 077 
Watchman, gate- 
kKECPe Te vccccccccccs 072 


Unskilled Labor: 


Laborerececcccccccces 004 

Water carrier, 
Femalesececccccsces 055 

Janitor, femalesecece 055 


0.71 


077 


271 


067 











PARAGUAY 


Work Forces Reduced _ Following 
Business Declines. Unemployment and 
disputes between business firms and 








the National Department of Labor 
over layoffs continue to be major 
problems in the Paraguayan labor 
field. These problems are come- 


pounded by the Labor Code’s require- 
ment that firms (1) obtain prior 
permission of governmental author- 
ities before dismissing workers, and 
(2} exhaust the arbitration and con- 
ciliation provisions of the Code, in 
the event of disputes over the lay- 

ing off of workers. 


Among the firms that suffered 
the most serious economic declines 
in the last months of 1962 and 
early 1963, and which consequently 
reduced their work forces, are a 
meatpacking plant oof the U.S.- 
owned International Products Cor- 
poration, and Argent ine-owned 
tannin-extraction plant at Puerto 
Sastre, a ceramics firm, and a tex- 
tile firm. 
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The Government has ruled that 
suspension of 200 workers by the 
meatpacking plant did not conform 
with the terms of the law and conse- 
quently was invalid. The tannin- 
extraction plant was in operation 
only a few weeks during the fourth 


quarter of 1962, due to labor 
troubles stemming from inability 
to pay wages and salaries, and the 


plant finally closed down perma- 

nently. The textile firm, which 

had been operating on a_ reduced 

workweek because of excess inven- 

tories, was struck when its workers 

did not receive their yearend bonus 

of 1 month's salary. In this case, 

the Government determined that 

hours and wages could be reduced 40 

percent because of unsold. stock, 

and the workers agreed to work a 4- 

day week until January 19, 1963, 

after which they began to work full- 
time again. At the same time, the 

Government provided relief for the 

industry by establishing an embargo 

on cotton textile imports.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Asuncion, Paraguay. 











SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
This bibliography represents a compendium of titles of books and 


articles which have come to the attention of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions during recent months. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


CEYLON 


Ceylon, Department of Census and Statistics. Statistical Abstract of Ceylon. 
Colombo: Government Press, 196l. 





Contains statistics on population; education; 
employment and unemployment; monthly earnings, by trade 
and class of workers; average minimum daily wage rates; 
Central Government employees; estate workers; and prices. 


GREECE 





Papandreou, A. G. Strate for Greek Economic Development. Athens: Center 
of Economic Research, Ser. 179 pp. 


Pepelais, A. A., and Yotopoulis, P. A. Surplus Labor in Greek Agriculture, 
1956-60. Athens: Center of Economic Research, 1962. 187 PPpe 


INDIA 





Thakker, G. Ke Labour Problems of Textile Industry. Bombay: Vora & Co., 
Publishers Pvt. Limited, 1962. 





A study of the labor problems of the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay. 


IRAN 


Wilber, Donald N. Contemporary Iran. New Yorks: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
224 pp. 





PAKISTAN 


Pakistan, Ministry of Health, Labour, and Social Welfare, Department of Man- 
power and Employment. Report on 1959 = Manpower Survey in _ Pakistan, 
carried out under Labour Market Information Programme. Karachi: Manager, 
Government of Pakistan Press, 1962. 
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AFRICA 


KENYA 


Kenya, Ministry of State for Constitutional Affairs and Economic Planning, 
Economics and Statistics Division of the Treasury. Reported Employment 
and Earnings in Kenya, 1961. September 1962. 25 pp. 








This report contains data on (1) employment in the 
major sectors of the economy, as well as in industries, 
by race and sex; (2) the distribution of annual earnings, 
by major sector of the economy, race, and sex; (3) 
European and Asian males with some type of pension 
plan; (4) and employees, by race, provided free or 
subsidized housing. 


MALT 


Mali Republique. Bamako, Chambre de Commerce, d'Agriculture et d'Industrie, 
Annuaire Statistique de la Republique du_ Mali, 1962. April 1963. 





Contains chapters on population; education; employ- 
ment, by region; and wage earners, by industry and 
region. 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 


"Le Developpement de Madagascar," in Bulletin de Madagascar, No. 202. 





MAURITIUS 


Great Britain, Colonial Office. Report on Mauritius, 1960. London: Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1961. 172 pp. 





Great Britain, Colonial Office. Report on Mauritius, 1961. London: Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1962. 163 pp. 





Contains information on population, occupations, 
wages, and labor organization, social services, co- 
operatives, and production. 


Mauritius, Colony of, Central Statistical Office. Quarterly Digest of 
Statistics. Vol. 1, No. 4. December 1961. 





Contains data on population, employment, and wages. 
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NIGERIA 


Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Handbook of Commerce 
and Industry in Nigeria. Lagos: Federal Ministry of Information, 1962 


(5th edition), 398 pp. 








Includes chapters on the country's geography, popu- 
lation, and constitutional development; federal and 
regional ministers and their responsibilities; indus- 
trial development; labor legislation, wages, trade 
unions, industrial relations, employment exchanges, and 
labor offices; the cooperative movement and immigration. 


Nigeria, Federation of, Federal Office of Statistics. Annual Abstract of 
Statistics, 1961. Lagos: Federal Government Printer, 1961. 160 pp. 





Contains detailed information on population and 
migration (1952-53); cooperatives; education, including 
vocational and teacher training; and employment and 
wages (including details of railway and mine workers). 


NYASALAND 
Great Britain, Colonial Office. Nyasaland, Report for the Year 1961. London: 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1962. 198 pp. 
Contains information on population, employment, 
occupations, wages and working conditions, the Labour 
Department and labor legislation, industrial relations, 


vocational and industrial training, the cost of living, 
safety, health, and welfare. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Ministry of Economic Affairs, Economic Report 1962. 
Salisbury: 1962. 





Includes statistics on population, by territory and 
race; migration; and employment and earnings, by 
industrial sector. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation .of. Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
Salisbury: Central Statistical Office. 





This monthly publication includes statistics on 
population, migration, employment, and consumer prices. 
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Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Preliminary Report of the April/May 1962 Census of 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia. Salisbury: Central Statistical Office, 


February 1963. 25 ppe 








RUANDA=U RUNDI 





Bureau International du Travail. @&apport sur les Salaires au Ruanda-Urundi. 
Geneva: International Labour Office, 1961. 55 pp. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Sierra Leone Government. Annual Report of the Labour Department, 1960. 
Freetown: Government Printer, 1962. 39 pp. 





Contains brief discussions of employment and 
unemployment, apprenticeship, wages and hours, indus- 
trial relations, social security, and labor legislation. 


SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 


Van den Bogaerde, Dre Fe “Occupational Wage Differentials in the South 
African Metal Industry," The South African Journal of Economics. Vol. 30, 
Noe 44 December 1962. pp. 269-288, 





Horrell, Muriel. South African Trade Unionism, A _ Study of a Divided 
Worki Class. Johannesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations, 
T5961. 150 pp. 





A presentation of the views of trade unionists. 
and a description of how divergent views on the racial 
issue have prevented unity in the trade union movement. 


Hampton, J.D. “The Role of the Coloured and Bantu in the Economic Pattern 
of the Cape Province," The South African Journal of Economics. Vol. 30, 
Noe 4. December 1962, PPe 253-268, 





Trade Union Council of South Africa. Constitution. Mimeo. 1962. 22 pp. 





South Africa, Republic of, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin 





of Statistics. Pretoriat Government Printer.. 





Each issue contains data on population; migration; 
employment, by industry, race, and sex; unemployment; 
salaries and wages; hours; labor turnover; and consumer 
price index. 
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SUDAN 


Sudan (Republic), Ministry of Finance and Economics, Economic Branch, 
Research and Statistical Section. Economic Survey, 1961. Khartoum?! 
Survey Department, 1962. 102 pp. 





Includes a chapter on production, employment and 
manpower, and prices. 


SWAZILAND 


"Swaziland -- Protectorate with a Future," (The Southern Africa) Financial 


Mail. Special Supplement, November 2, 1962. 64 pp. 


A factual presentation of Swaziland's people, its 
economy, and its problems. 


TANGANYIKA 


Friedland, William He The Institutionalization of Labor Protest in 
Tanganyika and some Resultant Problems. Cornell University, 1962 (re- 
printed trom Sociolgus. berlin:  Duncker & Humblot, Vol. 11, Noe 2, 
1961). 14 pp. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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Table 1. Turkey: Total and urban population, 5-year intervals, 1935-60 
Year Total population [ Urban population1/| Percent 
Fete cvces sowsseceseees 16,158,018 3,802,642 2325 
1). FREE ee TT eTTo 17,820,950 Ay 3465249 2he4 
RRR ne em 18,790,174, 4,687,102 24.9 
1950... Coccecececoccooe 20,947,188 592445377 25.0 
1A cvcecaceces eerceoe 24,064,763 6,927,343 28.8 
1960....06 eeeeeeccsocoe 27,777,000 8,888,640 32.0 














1/ Localities with a mmicipal government or more than 5,000 inhabitants. 


Source: Central Statistical Office, Annuaire Statistique, Ankara, 1961, 
pe 70. 


Table 2. Turkey: Population distribution, by age group, 1960 








Population 
Age group (in thousands) Percent 
Total..cccccccccvccccccccccccsece 27,777 100.0 


Under 15 years...cccccccccccccccce ’ 41. 


15-39 VEAPScccccercccccccsersccceces 10,416 37.5 
40=59 FEATS ec cccccccccccrscccccccocce 4,056 14.6 
60 years and OVOP ccocccececoscecece 1,833 6.6 











data based on 1-percent sample of the 1960 Popu- 


Source: Prelimina 
Central Statistical Office, Ankara, 


lation Census of Turkey (unpublished). 
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Table 3. Turkey: Labor torcey ty economic sector, 1960 
































Economic sector Number Percent 
TOCALcccccccccccesccccoesccccce 13,200,000 100.0 
Agricultureccccccccccccccccccccce ~~ 10,566,000 ~BOeL 
Mining and QUAFTYAINGecrccccccccce 67,000 5 
Manufacturing..ccccccccccccccseces 831,000 6.3 
Gometaucticticcoccccccevcosceccoce 228 ,000 1.7 
Trade and S€rviceS...ccccscccccee 1,508 , 000 11.4 





the unemployed, 





1/Civilian economically active population 15 years and over including 
The latter are reported in the same economic sector as the 
employed member of the respective family to which they belong. 





































Source: Unpublished data from the State Planning Organization, Ankara,. 
Table 4. Turkey: Economically active population, 
by sex and occupational status, 1955 
Percent of 
total eco- 
Occupational status Total Male Female mauthastie 
active 
Totalecccccccccccccce 12,205,272 6,943,563 5,261,709 100.0 
Employeresccccccccccecece 39 4520 36,134 1,306 0.3 
Employee.ccoccccccoccces 1,624, 303 1,423.54) 200,759 13.3 
Self employedeccrccccece 3,289,047 3,041, 66), 2:7, 383 26.9 
Unpaid family worker.... 6,668,782 | 1,871,342 | 4,797,440 5he6 
Pc cdccccesevesevess 583,620 568 ,879 14,741 9 











Source: 


Genel Nufus Sayimi, Census of Population 1955. Istanbul, 1961. 
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Table 5. Turkey: Percent distribution of personnel in manufacturing 


"and service industries, 1962 and 1977 (Projected)1/ 


























r Occupational category Percent 
= 1962 1977 
Industry and services..ccccce 100.0 100.0 
Managers and administrativesceccs 2.6 204 
Professional. cccocecccesccccccce 2.6 3ek 
— TechnicianS..cccccccccceccscccccs 5.0 720 
| Clerical and SaAlCSecccccccccccce 18.9 19.9 
e FOPGMOMRc cccccccccccccccccceeeees 1.7 30h 
Skilled LabOP ec ccccceccccecccccee 2307 31.9 
Unskilled labor...cccccccccccccce LS oh 32.0 
@ Unclassified...ccccccccccccccccce el — 
1/ In 1960, about 80 percent of the labor force was in Agriculture. 
By 1977, agriculture is expected to engage about 61 percent of the labor 
force, ‘nile manufacturing rises from about 9 percent to 13 percent. 
Services and trade also are expected to increase from 11 percent in 1960, 
to around 25 percent in 1977. Functional categories of 1962 will have to 
be realined by 1977, as indicated above, because of present severe shortages 
_— in the foreman and skilled labor categories and oversupply in the unskilled 
f 
categorye 
Source: Unpublished data from the State Planning Organization, Ankara. 
51. 
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Table 6. Turkey: 


Applications received and placements made, 
by the Government employment service, 1916-60 








Year 


Monthly 


average 





Applications for 
employment 


Placements 





Sins eedinanembannemeinarnts 


Di iuhahancesewetecreneseteae 


Diintiehndaseeaess @oerce eooreee 
Ra ane ep Tae nen epee am er 
Bis vabbddbic Civbegesssdsedewes 
WR cisecdddiiccccéiesssctcessinns 
Pi is 0 KGS 5 0 dsc KNes CK HOL oa 
De tencciGebhoeswsssdsnnéceseheds 
DGC Eds bbe eese sas 
Wb evvveevvcvevevevicecssssvecve 


19560. ccccccccscocces 


gga a oes ae BES Era Cee nee ge ee 


Biche ced OU eebsceedactetvediees 
eb ebb dees Ssein ss eVeseessies 


BS BLED csi ivc woke sods seseseis 


1961 L/ceccccccccccccccccccsccess 








1,7h2 
3,208 
2,336 
1,863 
1,701 
2,339 
5,291 
16,239 
29,173 
35,32) 
43,469 
46,866 
45,2h7 
h5 ,800 
47,856 
49, 805 





1/ January to July average 


Source: 


of the Turkish Republic), Bulletin Mensuel, Arkara, 1961, p. 8h. 





Banque Centrale de la Republique de Turque S.A. (Central Bank 


(No. 12). 























Table 7. Turkey: Number and average daily earnings of insured workers 
by industry, September 1961 
— Average 
— Number daily 
Industry of earnings 
aati workers (Turkish liras 1/) 
| En a re 688 ,819 15.59 
Agriculture and fishing: 
Agricultural industriesS..cccccccecse 15,503 11.32 
Fishingecccccccccccscccssccccsccces 177 14.99 
Mining and quarrying: 
Coal MININGcccccccccccccessccccccecs 4h,955 10.77 
Ore Miningeccccccccccccsccccccccces 15,503 12.62 
Other MINiNngeccccccccccscccccsevere 2,930 10.92 
Stone quarrying, clay and sand- 
PILLS ce cccccccccvcccccscccccccccces 2,610 12.73 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... 1,143 23217 
Manufacturing: 
Textiles. .ccccccccccccccccccsccccce 93,39 14.53 
POE <b ccsteotecacdoeSennccoeeseede 66,818 13.92 
aad FeNGGGn co occeveecescecoceceesoeeee 56,638 10.25 
Transport equipment....sccccscccece 26,760 17.8 
Nonmetallic mineral productS..e.see 18,453 12.92 
ank Basic metallurgical industries..ece 15,723 18.7) 
2). Machinery ecccccccccccccccccccccececs 14,553 18,21 
Metal PLOGUCTS ore ccccccccccccccccece 12,142 18.39 
Chemical products industries....ee. 9,635 18.7) 
Paper and paper productSe..cccccces 7530 18.10 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
Andustrieseccccccccccccccceccccce 6,587 22.16 
i go 6 00660 0eeeeneseosesoesesvs 6,116 15.50 
Clothing....ccccccccsccccccrccccces 5,670 14.41 
BEVETageS cccccccccccccscccscccccoes 4, 407 15.71 
Wood. and COMM ea 6 66ct eeecsdeeceveceas 4,082 12.26 
Electrical machinery and supplies... 2,695 18.36 
Furniture and fixtures....ccscccees 25375 14.78 
Leather and leather products....ece 2,0L9 17.1) 
Miscellaneous. .cccccccccccccsecececs 1,792 15.0 
Petroleum and coal productS...escoe 827 26.95 
Construction. .cocccccecccccccccccccce 135,099 16.83 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 7. Turkey: Number and average daily earnings of insured workers 
by industry, September 1961--Continued 








Average 
Number daily 
Industry of earnings 
workers (Turkish liras 1/) 
Services: 
TranspOrtecccccccccccccccccscccccsece 26,466 19,00 
POON 6 665.666 466666666666 46 Cd eo OC 21,93 12.67 
Community and DbusinesSeccccccccccccce 19,222 2hels9 
Wholesale and retail trades.....ccoe 17,81) 2.08 
Water and sanitary services....ecsee 10,810 17.39 
Electricity, gas and steam...cccecsce 6,694 17.6 
Banks and other financial 
BatabliastmentGs ccccccccceseccocece 4,259 21.69 
Storage and warehousing....cecccccece 2,708 18.65 
BEF EEE EEE OP EE PETE PEP PET OT 2,118 16.96 
NN ia 66 6444644466666 CSb 66 OeoRO 226 2.27 
Real OOEREO cd cccccceccccscesceccecoce 189 28.85 
EN 6 6 6.6.66 666 6d eS Ces éoooee r 118 21.50 











1/ 9 Turkish liras=US$1. 


Source: Isci Sigortalari Kurumu(Workers' Insurance Institution), 
Statistiques du Travail et de L'Activité de 1'Institution des Assurances 


Ouvrieres Anne 1961 (Ankara, 1962), pp. 4/-lo. 
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1 
Table 8. Turkey: Representative sonnntiliian and salary ranges, 
Istanbul and Izmir, 1960 


(In Turkish liras 2/) 











Monthly wage 
Ttem and salary range 





Education salaries (Istanbul) 
FR, « dnencs tecebeted neers cé6e8ees vo cesweudeeees 1,160-1,920 
, ccnccedtndeketetededesctndecoeesnseeoeane 780-1, 050 
Graduate POE. cic kewedcineésceceens Covewoteestnte 470-800 
Elementary and secondary teacherS..ccccccccccsccccccce 2),0-4,00 

Industrial wages and salaries (Izmir) 
BRGEMAER ss cvcvoccctccccccccesetoccccscccoccewoscceseee 1,875-3,850 
Engineer  civickeoteeebuseseteocecceeteoedeuhe 1,620-2,125 
Technical supervisor....cccccccccccccccccccscccscccce 1,620-2,100 
Se icdccs bocce ntedeecscevecsstesewomebe coke 680-900 
Specialized DE + dutedeketiakwows ctieentaeedwkeieweie 300-15 
Skilled i «c cuchkowsbwe ctetedeheene 4tesediebemeiie 250-360 
Manual labor (per DET vc naduhecedetesssendeuialabine 1.20-1.90 











Except as noted. 
2/ 9 Turkish liras*US$1. 


Source: U.S. Department of State. 
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